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WHAT KIND OF FICTION DO YOU TRY TO SELL? 





Too many writers who write fiction, don't 
take careful aim. They just write fiction & 
don't know very clearly in their minds what 
kind of fiction they are trying to write. It 
makes a big difference because there are so 
many kinds, so many lengths. While itis all 
entertainment, there are many grades, vary- 
ing from froth to highly dramatic or liter- 
ary stories. It almost seems as if there is 
@ public for any and every type of competent 
writing. 


Let us look at some of the ways of setting 
up a target for one's self. The traditional 
cross-section is the demarcation between the 
pulps, the slicks and the literary stories. 
But actually these are only the broadest dis 
tinctions because there can be many further 
limitations growing out of these. The pulps 
have many differing categories, no one type 
bearing any generic similarity to the other 
kinds. Only a fool, failing to get an active 
bite on a Western, would send it to a Detec- 
tive or Mystery market. Confessions are not 
even written in the same tempo as pulp love 
stories are. The single unifying chsaracter- 
istic of most pulps is action, and intensity 
of emotional handling of that factor. 


The Literary story is very different also 
from those written for most small or exper- 
imental magazines. They'relumped together on- 
ly because, sometimes, of similar length, and 
comparable disregard of the commercial mag- 
azine requirements. In the same way, stories 
for the big slick magazines and the smaller 
secondaries do not overlap too frequently & 
both of these markets are far afield from a 
type of homely little small town story that 
is used in many rural or religious "family" 
megazines. 


And then there is the distinction between 
fiction for men and women readers. Lately, 
publishers have been discovering that there 
is a public for masculine fiction. Perhaps 
The Second World War created it. At any rate 
a flood of new magazines for men readers is 
growing steadily in size and the amounts of 
materiel it is capable of consuming. These 
magazines, though sensational, are not rat- 
ed as pulps. They are directed at a more ma- 
ture, or at least sophisticated, audience. 


One may mention in passing the craze that 
is more than a fad, the Science-Fiction mage 
azines. And it should be carefully observed 
that while a few of these are imaginatively 
edited, a kind of scientific fairy tale, the 
great proportion are authoritative reaction 
from the scientific age we live in. They're 
drematized fulfillments or projections of a 
future that is already here or just arounda 
foreseeable corner. Many of the stories are 
written either by experienced "hams" (hobby- 
ists) or trained scientists, who write as a 
sideline avocation. They therefore, offer a 
serious competition which cannot be accept- 
ed lightly. 


Now let us turn to some physical problema 
The matter of length is a very important me 
often not used to his advantage by the com- 
paratively new or unknown writer. Most new 
writers will say they are writing short sto- 
ries. All right, but their conception of the 
best lengths differ radically from those of 
the editors. Recently, a writer mentioned a 
story 8,0U0 words long. Scarcely any publi- 
cation today would be interested in that! a 
double-strike before the author even gets up 
to bat. 


Day in and day out, the most practical i- 
dea is to shoot for 3,000 words. That is an 
acceptable minimum for most slicks, and top 
length for the smaller books. Except for an 
occasional off-trail market, and COLLIER'S, 
The AMERICAN, a very few other now-and-then 
spots, the short short is dead. There aren't 
any syndicates worth the name handling them 
and tight paper conditions have changed the 
serial, book-length and long one-shot maga- 
zine markets considerably. One needs to get 
current issues of various magazines & study 
the changes every little while. 


Yet few writers consider the possibilities 
in these longer lengths, once you get known 
by editors. The competition drops, probably, 
75% in these upper levels, and the pay con- 
servatively doubles. It is not a market for 
neophytes, but few average writers Know any- 
thing about it, and seem to care less. Juve 
nile editors welcome competent writers, who 
can do serials and several part stories. In 
the adult field it is mainly a question for 
the writer and his favorite editor to bring 
up and work out a plan. The initial plunge, 
of course, is the hard one. One sale under- 
writes the time and living expenses necess- 
ary to write another. 


Then there is the short book and reprints 
field. The small publishers who have ground 
out monthly releases for years, and the new 
original and reprint pocket book publishers 
are building up a new market of tremendous- 
ly wide readership and high pay for authors 
able to handle effectively a story of about 
60,000 words. It is infinitely more profit- 
able than the average first novel ina hard- 
cover. Yet experienced newspaper, radio and 
dramatic writers have the field practically 
to themselves. 


Finally, there is the matter of subjects. 
I have just finished reading a short story, 
in which a man is living with his mistress, 
but occasionally returns home to fight with 
his wife. The author handles this dramatic- 
ally and with some interesting ideas. But I 
ask you, where are you going to sell it? In 
no small magazine are you going to outrage, 
and shock smalltown readers of the familiar 
family type circulation. It is pretty tough 
fare even for slicks. It's all right to use 
independence in choosing themes. But what's 
wrong with keeping inside the editorial re- 
quirements, at least until you have a repu- 
tation. Let's be practical and realistic. 
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magazine. Use it, Give it, Recommend it. 








WE WISH YOU A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 





Bill, Elva end Billy thank all of you who 
remembered us with your hearts at Christmas 
and New Years. We wish you every good thing 
you crave and need in 1953. 


EVERY YEAR IS A BRAND NEW YEAR 





The value of a New Year is not the oppor- 
tunity to make a lot of new resolutions and 
sO cramp your mind and body in a new varia- 


tion of a straitjacket. It is rather an op- 
portunity to take an overall appraisal, and 
improve your approsch to living. A corres- 
pondent wrote to us recently and exclaimed, 
"I am young and love life!" The young have 
ebullience and bounce. But they lack wisdom 
born of experience. The value of a new year 
is to give us the golden chance to mix these 
twin gifts of the gods in equal parts & use 
them wisely. 


Many persons in and out of the writing pro- 
fession are inclined to consider vitality as 
@ magic substance. You either have itor you 
you don't, and there is an end to it. That 
is a convenient way of ducking out from your 
responsibility to live fully and fruitfully. 
It is true that vitality is to a degree the 
end product of a healthy, youthful body. As 
a critic said of the slender Roland Hayes a 
day or two ago: "Time hes taken its toll Tis 
voice lacks volume and power." But then the 
critic quickly sought words to describe the 
mind and heart, the enthusiasm, the imagine 
tion and faith that give dignity and magnif 
icent eloquence to a great little man. That 
draw hundreds whenever he sings. 


In a lifetime of observing and assisting, 
of giving moral support to writers, its be- 
come increasingly apparent to me that phys- 
ical vitality, while it's wonderful, a gift 
to be treasured, cannot hold a candle to the 
spiritual vitality that keeps men struggling 
on when the body is ready and willing to cave 
in. I believe this is the resl source of the 
creative power we all seek, if only because 
it unites us most closely with the infinite 
source of all strength. 


Cne of the most comforting thoughts I have 
picked up along the way is one given me one 
night by an old city editor for whom I work 
ed. "Remember, Bill," he said, "that each & 
every day is a new race, a new start." and 
waxing eloquent over his theme, he describ- 
ed in the imagery of his job how a city ed- 
itor always has three blotters on his desk. 
Those pertaining to yesterday's, today's, & 
tomorrow's stories. You carry over old sto- 
ries, but you also start new ones. "Kach of 
us can do just that. Every day is a new sto- 
ry that we can start fresh and shining." 


There is something to that. Like all anel- 
ogies, it can be twisted and distorted, car- 
ried too far. But as it holds truth for you, 
use it. And I think that there is something 
very heartening in the thought thet there's 
a new year starting every day. Let us put it 
to good use in 19533 


FREEDOM TO Mali AND KILL 





This is the time of year when we at REWRITE 
annually think that the Oil Industry should 
do something abcut making Kerosene heaters, 
comaonly known as "spuce heaters", safe in- 
stead of instruments of unholy death and de 
struction. It is the poor and those who live 
in small apartments not adjoining a central 
heating plant, who most often suffer from a 
disregard for the safety of the consumer. 





It can be said that some of these heating 
devices are relutively safe, and that its up 
to the user to take adequate care. But that 
does not relieve the Cil and Heating Indus- 
tries from responsibility for the thousands 
or fires each yeur that drive families into 
freezing weather, or burn them up slive the 
while they sleep. Two million collur fires, 
in less than 48 hours give point to this ed 
itorial. Something ought to be done! 





In the sue way, the Auto and ~iyjuor indus 
tries should beer their shere of respcnsibif 
ity for the horrible and needless sacrifice 
of life on the highwseys. The Automobile In- 
qustey for indefensibly jazzing up paper-thin, 

unctionally dangerous cars with too power- 

ful engines merely because these sell eusi- 
er. The Liyuor Industry because it lets it- 
self become an easy accessory to the drunk- 
en driver, civilization's greatest menace. 











and if you think this srgument old maidish 
or far fetched, remember that many cops and 
liability insurance men agree in principle. 
Something ought to be done about it! 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Herris 





RHYME, RHYTHM, AND REASON 





There are three R's that are as important 
to verse writers as the traditional three Rs 
are to grammar schoolers. Rhyme, Rhythm and 
Reason cannot be taken separately. They are 
all linked the one with the other. They are 
three sisters travelling down the lane arnm- 
in-arm together. Reason is the elder one.She 
is the first-born of the three, and like all 
older sisters has a certain amount of inde- 
pendence. She knows her way around quite well 
in prose. Rhythm is the middle child. With 
her advent into the world her older sisterre 
ceived a broader outlook. For with the help 
of rhythm, reason discovered that she needn't 
confine herself to speaking in prose. But 
even in prose this little sister gave acer- 
tain advantage to her elder's words. 


Together the two could do what the one a- 
lone could not. They could talk ina more’ar- 
resting fashion, a manner of speaking that's 
more pleasing to the ear, and easier for the 
mind to remember. But it was not until that 
third sister joined them that they attained 
the height of their perfection. Rhyme is the 
steady one. Like most third children in their 
youth she has no initiative, she is dependent 
on the others. But in her dependence she ee 


erts a steadying influence. She is a helper, 


always awere of her older sister's mood, plac 
ing her weight here or there in order to as 
sist rhythm to express that mood. Reason is 
the thoughtful sister, rhythm the emotional 
one, and rhyme the one who sees the others, 
I am sure, clearly, and with her own speci- 
al talents brings out the best in them. 


Don't underestimate this little sister. Here 
are some of the ways in which she works. For 
example, wherever the second rhyme sound falls 
there is bound to be an emphesis, because a 
reader's mind hearing the second sound, re- 
Calls the first. If this second rhyme falls 
on a word the emphasizing of which will bring 
out your meaning, all well and good. If it 
falls on an unimportant word, it may well be 
a hindrance to the reason of your poem, and 
so do a great of damage to its music. On the 
other hand it can be used to sharpen up the 
rhythm by its emphasis. It can varya rhyth- 
mic pattern that has become monotonous simp- 
ly by falling in an unexpected place. Per- 
haps a foot sooner than it naturally would. 
Perhaps a foot later. Or in the middle of a 
line instead of at the end. Rhyme needn't al- 
ways be conventional. Try putting it at the 
beginning sometime when it will servea pur- 
pose. Not just for a novel effect, but for, 
let us say, the better expression of reason, 
the better illusion of mood. Rhythm, being 
the emotional sister, is your mainstay toput 
your thoughts into the proper mood. Rhyme 
will help her do this, though. 


Be extremely careful in selecting a rhyme 
word. Oddly enough, sometimes the more care 


is taken, the more natural and casual seems 
the effect achieved by the rhyming. Nothing 
should seem strained or forced about a rhym- 
ing pair. A word dragged in to complete the 
rhyme calls undue attention to itself, there 
by having an influence on rhythm. But reason 
suffers most from a forced rhyme; witness the 
times meanings are changed or hintedatfor the 
sake of using a word for its sound. ’ 


Other languages are prolific in the matt- 
er of true rhymes. But since we have to use 
the Inglish language, let us not despair; we 
can make the most of what we have. Let's face 
the fact that there is a limit to the poss- 
ibilities of true rhyming, and that they all 
have been used so many times they are becom 
ing more trite every day. Each time a trite 
pair, such as "May” and "day," is used a poet 
makes it harder for the next fellow to give 
that rhyme any degree of freshness. Since it 
is practically impossible to find any novel 
true rhymes, we should look for our salvation 
to the way in which we use them. Trite rhym 
ing pairs are like last year's hats. If they 
are becoming, you can get away with wearing 
one of them. People don't notice the hat, on- 
ly the pleasing combination of lines empha- 
sizing the face ana the hair, & showing them 
off to advantage. It is the same with rhyme. 
The rhyme will pass unnoticed, if inits qui- 
et way it enhances the thought of the poen, 
and accents to just the right degree, an ef 
fective rhythm. But an over-used rhyme when 
employed unnaturally and purely for the sake 
of sticking to the chosen scheme, will stand 
out like an old dated hat. 


When we stop to think what rhyme is & what 
its purpose is, we realize that there sre a 
number of other possibilities besides a true 
rhyme. True rhyme defined is, two words each 
of whose last accented syllable begins with 
a different consonant sound and is followed 
by like vowel. and consonant sounds from there 
to the end of the word. For instance: wake, 
take; fox, box; Holly, Polly; reprehensible, 
defensible. These are all true sight as well 
as sound rhymes. 


Rhymes which sound alike, but do not look 
alixe, are accepted as true rhymes also; bite, 
night; rough, fluff. 


The principle behind rhyming is repetition 
just as it is with rhythm. When we strive to 
get a good rhythm to express our thoughts,we 
recognize this principle of repetition. We 
repeat one foot over anc over. tie use 4 sim- 
ilar pattern in each successive line. But 
when we notice that this rhythm is fast becom 
ing automatic, we do not hesitate to change 
the pattern here and there. Ye usean anapest 
instead of an iamb, a trochee for a dactyl, 
and so on. We subtly change the repetition. 


There is no reason why we can't put such a 
principle of variation to work for us as re 
gards rhyme. When true rhyme is becoming mor 
otonous, vary it. Leave enoug: repetition in 
Fae de where it is expected so that the lis 

ening ear will be satisfied, but take away 
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just enough so that it wili not be bored Or 
try changing the vowel in that last accent- 
ed syllable. Instead of rhyming weather with 
feather, use feather and gather; or shudder 
anc ladder; remember end slumber; tongue end 
strong; @ grin and again. rinkle em in, 
frartty, and see how by their own modesty & 
quiet strength they draw undesirable atten- 
tion away from the other rhymes in your po- 
em. Or use them in a pattern. Vary the vow- 
el consistently in the first and third linea 
and use the true rhyme in the second and the 
fourth. I have read poems that used a vowel- 
change scheme exclusively and they were ef- 
fective. The music was so subtle I thought I 
was reading blank verse, yet there was that 
extra singing quality that made me look back 
for the reason, 





But whatever you do with rhyme, remember 
the principle behind it and the reasons for 
using it. It is born of repetition, but can 
get away a little bit from its mothers apron 
strings. Its purpose in life is to be of the 
utmost assistance to its two big sisters, to 
rhythm and reason, and it fails in this pur 
pose if it is merely used for its own sake. 


Next Workshop in repruary- Deadline for 
Comments: January ~ Get them in earlier 
If possible. Be sure to enclose ea stamped & 
self-addressed envelop with each poem which 
ou submit. We pay $1.00 for each one used. 

ery poem must be accompanied by @ comment 
on the other fellow's poem. and do your bit 
to help the other chap anyway, whether sub- 
mitting a poem or not. You'd like to get as 
many constructive comments as possible. If 
I have asked to hold your poem for consider 
ation, please tell me if this is ok, 


The February Workshop will discuss the po- 
em, "Waterlily” by M. Lovina Cooper (See: De 
cember issue). 





Here is the poem for discussion in april. 
Deadline for comments is March 10th. end, 
if you can, however, earller. Sut comment! 


THE MISPLACED 





He should have romped beside a woodland 
stream, 
With scented petals falling on his hair. 
Brown-baecked and gay, he should have 
dreamed his drean, 
Have run and laughed and been most 
unaware 
Cf want and misery, squalor anywhere. 


Instead, white faced and grim he prowls 
a street, 
Where ice trucks drip their meltings 
Cn his feet. 


Enola Chamberlin 





NEW BOOK FOR WRITERS 


PLAGIARISM AND ORIGINALITY. Alexander Lind- 
ey. Harper & Brothers. $0.00. This is much, 
much more than a mere study of legal & eth- 
ical questions. It is an engaging exploring 





of how the subconscious and writers desper- 
ately in need of ideas, work to develop new 
plots. The specific examples make it a fas- 
cinating book for writers and even readers. 
A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 





ADD: BATTING AVERAGE Colum. 





Gertrude Durand 
oems: aR & SONG. 





NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





December has been a busy month at our WCS 
House. Bill & Billy started it off by heap- 
Ing work on little Elva, through being sick 
with colds and things. Billy with journalis 
tic skill forcibly illustrated for us a vi- 
rus illness that REDBOOK covered thoroughly 
(SEE: December issue). 


We have been enjoying our old barn, which 
now has a watertight roof and a new door. A 
lot of gardening has been done in the mild- 
er intervals we have had. Billy calls lust- 
ily for snow and Papa countermands the ord- 
er. So far, he has won. Lots of big mss. and 
big book orders have kept him at his desk & 
reading chair. A number of personal confer- 
ences and visits from members of WCS Family. 


This month Elva and Bill expect to under- 
take a new spiritual step by joining the Con- 
gregational Church in Lunenburg. Bill, life- 
long Episcopalian, and Elva, likewise a Bap- 
tist, have felt increasingly it is more im- 
portant to enjoy with their neighbors fruits 
of Christian living and working together in 
common spiritual projects than to remain in 
other churches not represented at our Cent- 
er. Billy has already enjoyed membership in 
the Joint Projects Sunday School, conducted 
by our e arish assem ° The church 
itself Tooks Like = Wer Ingiond winter scene 
in its fresh coat of paint and evening out- 
door light, its slender spire reaching up to- 
ward the starry heavens from the topmost nub 
of our hilltop town. 


Ms. Envelops. We still have plenty of the 
one fold Beate sizes. 20 of each for $l, & 
postage. Also a few of the large 10 x lis. 





GET THAT FIRST ONE WRITTEN! 





It is often said that a first novel isal- 
most always autobiographical. That does not 
necessarily mean that the author writes his 
own story. Merely that he writes about some 
phase of life with which he is familiar. Cr 
that he hitches together pieces of his own, 
personal experience. His experience and his 
technique being limited, he tends to lean a 
good deal on people anc places and ideas he 
knows about. 


There is no harm in that. The main thing, 
it seems, to me, is to get a book finished, 
and to go on to the next. The first is nat- 
urally the hardest. when you have finished, 
you'll have confidence anc know-how. Go toit! 






























































MORE TECHNIQUES FOR THE WORKSHOPS 





Last month (See: P. 6, Dec. Issue) I talk 
ed to you about the general aspects of putt- 
ing a story together. The importance of the 
endless life-line or line of interest which 
flows through every piece of writing, & al- 
ways with an arrow-like barb on the front of 
it that draws a reader constantly forward— 
the "what happens next?" quality that gives 
any piece of writing, but especiallya story 
sense of movement. I also discussed ways to 
cut a story up and change the order of what 
happens. 


This month I am going to write about that 
basic detail in story construction, a scene. 
A scene is merely one bit of action in your 
story, one of a number of steps you take in 
telling your story. Now one of the nicest & 
most comforting thoughts I know is that the 
scene is built exactly like a story. It is 
one unit, and if you can write a good scene 
you should be able to write several scenes, 
and hitch them together just the same way a 
scene is hitched together. For every scene, 
naturally, is the sum of several parts. and 
if you have learned in feature writing what 
organization means, you can organize scenes, 
or a story. For organization in fiction cm- 
sists simply of having a plot and characters 
(something to say: a happening, or a comment 
about life that reveals character and makes 
sense, and saying it so that the whole idea 
"goes somewhere", does not stand still.) 


Let us look at the basic construction. You 
set up a Character the reader can be inter- 
ested in an entify himself with. You put 
him face to face with a Problem; give him 2 
alternatives, one of which he has got to a- 
dopt. You let him wrestle with this "Situa- 
ation". That means Conflict, a struggle, in 
which the MC is tested by being pulled this 
way and that. His conscience, his desires & 
those around him urge him in both directims 
simultaneously. 


When the suspense reaches the break which 
can be delayed no longer, the MC makes that 
all-importent decision. "I wilt do this!"he 
cries. Then the author only has to show the 
outcome and let the reader appreciate what's 
significant about it. and so 
the story is over. Or if it gummeemmee= 
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finished, they go out through another door, 
into the future. The only thing that is dif- 
ferent between a story and a scene is—that 
impact. The story is just one continous line 
stretching between the two vertical lines a 
scene has its own small replicas of the ver- 
tical lines, and it is not self-sufficient. 
Eyery scene must grow out of the one preced- 
ing it, and it must have a strong carry-ov- 
er into the next scene. All,that is, except a 
final scene that carries tne same senseof a 
completeness which characterizes the story. 


In other words, a scene must gain its in- 
evitability from the scene that preceded it. 
And it must make the reader want to see the 
next scene. and always, a scene must set up 
a character, surround him with others, those 
who will raise the problem, support or oppose 
him in the ensuing conflict. It must drama- 
tize the struggle, show the LIC arriving at a 
decision. And then the lead-In to the inev- 
itable next scene. If you can drill yourself 
until those 5 steps (Character, Problem, Con 
flict, Decision, Outcome) become instinctive 
and automatic with you, you will be a good, 
effective short story, or full length writ- 
er of fiction. If you don't, trouble surely 
will dog your footsteps all your life. and 
don't let anyone try to tell you that today 
we are getting away from those eternal fun- 
damenteals. There may come periods when sto- 
ries seem to be plotless and fragmentary. If 
you analyze them carefully enough, however, 
you will find that (1) they have scenes and 
(2) they have the five steps. 


The reason for thisisn% anything to dowith 
stories, or the peculiar character, manner- 
isms or style of writers, or the ages which 
they live in. It is purely and simply read- 
er reaction. Human nature may imperceptibly 
change, adapt itself to new ways, a faster, 
more scientific way of life. But fundement- 
ally, the human mind demands order, form, & 
substance in an idea or a problem, so it may 
absorb the idea or problem. That means that 
while ideas and problems may change outward 
ly, and writers may discover more eff*:tive 
means of presenting them (we are a itly 
having to learn to write better and ,.° our 
ideas over quicker) fundamentally the tech- 
niques of presentation remain true to prin- 

ciples that owe their limite 





is a scene, it is finished & 
we are ready to go on to the 
next one, 
ready hands; 
Now, as regards a scene, I 
want you to remember always, 
that line stretching between 
the two vertical lines, with 
you standing on the sidelines 
and able to follow the action 
from the beginning to the end. 
In a scene just as in a sto- 





ry, the characters come in— 


WANTED 
God us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 


Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
Ané damn his treacherous flatteries without 


winking ; 
Tal} men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 


tions to the basically simi- 
ler and unchanging character 
of the human mind and emotians 
of man. Our bodies may adapt 
to supersonic speeds, but the 
mind and heart of man attack 
the problem of life & under- 
standing the world he exists 
in, in just about the identi- 
cal way they did in primeval 
times. Homer sang ballads of 
heroic deeds and strange ad- 
venture. But he always put a 
hero into a situation & used 


—vJ. C. Holland 








as through a door in the ver- 
tical line that seperates the 


dramatic action, conflict, & 


Certainly an appropriate i- a decision to catch and hold 


stor roper from the st,& his (reader's) listener's inter 
E the? Re S21 TSE HOtAT Rg eon k*T508179" ang er 


after the story, or scene, is 





est, just as we do today. 


GUARD YOUR BY-LINE WELL 





A writer should always be careful to have 
his by-line used whenever possible, and al- 
ways the same by-line. That means that your 
by-line should be selected early in your ca- 
reer and never deviated from after that. Ed- 
itors, especially in the newspapers & small 
magazines, are sometimes remiss in using an 
author's by-line. They like to standardize, 
and use no by-lines. Sometimes long practic 
ed house policies are hard to over-rule. 


But writers should quietly and politely if 
insistently, press for the use of their by- 
line. The easiest way to do this is to make 
the editor see that you are a professional, 
by always writing three or four spaces above 
your opening line of type: "By Geoffrey Al- 
bert Goliken." If it is edited out, write a 
brief note to the editor. Tell him you are, 
for better or worse, a free lance writer de 
pending on your by-line for whatever repute 
tion its cumulative use may bring you. and 
so, if it is all right with him, you'd like 
to have it used regularly. 


A good touch is to explain that you're ser 
ious in practicing your profession, and you 
are glad to accept the blame as well as the 
credit for whatever you write. If you happ- 
en to be in his office, you can often watch 
for an opportune time to bring the subjectip 
Perhaps when he is in a good mood. Or possi- 
bly you can handle it lightly, make a jokeof 
it, then bring out what it means to you. You 
are serious in your writing, not just an a- 
mateur writing for fun. 


You have to be a fairly good judge of hu- 
man nature. Most editors are decent. aA few 
are penny pinchers, want to get as much, if 
not all they can, for nothing. Some work for 
big, impersonal corporations. You have then, 
to estimate the circumstances and only make 
an issue of it where the circumstances war- 
rant. If you have had the bad luck to catch 
hold of a stinker, the best thing to do us- 
ually is to make the best of 
a bad situation, and then a- 


DON'T LET THE ADVS, FOCL YOU 


It is a frequent occurrence for us to get 
a request for the name of a "good agent who 
specializes in articles." Even experienced & 
prominent writers ask us to help them thus- 
ly. This type of search for information of- 
fers an amusing, yet slightly sad commentary 
on the naive gullibity of many writers, be- 
cause only a moment's rumination will indi- 
cate that most articles, certainly those by 
the writers who ask this question, general- 
ly speaking are not commercially profitable 
for an agent to handle. 





Miost reputable agents do handle articles. 
But their real interest is fiction, because 
that is where the big money is. and where a 
good chance for plus sales exists: reprints 
and dramatizetions for radio, movies, tele- 
sion, the stage, etc. I know one agent that 
puts a g50 minimum on the sales she is will- 
ing to handle. That means e yS commission— 
and that can only be profitable if the ms., 
whatever it is, finds a home on the initial 
trip out, or leads to an association with a4 
writer who later is able to develop larger, 
more profitable sales. You see, agents lixe 
everyone else, must count their time as the 
chief stock in trade they possess. The time 
they spend on a $5 sale might better be, and 
cften could be, spent on laying the ground- 
work for a $1,000 sale. Frequently, the ac- 
tual time spent on the two types of sale is 
about the same. At least it can be, and this 
being so, which would you prefer to work on 
if you were in the agent's shoes? 


This.is one factor the "critic-agents" do 
not tell you. Since 90% of their profit us- 
ually derives from their reading fee, it is 
all the same to them whether they read what 
might be a 355 or a 1,000 sale. I emphasize 
the word "might" because most of the adver- 


tising agents are advertising critics, and a- 
Gents actually only in name. Naturally, they 
have some successes because competent "new" 
writers walk in on them with occasional sal- 


able stuff. But for the most 
part they wouldn't know how 


void writing for him again. 


Don't be a penny-pincher & 
over-inferior person either, 
You are a person in your own 
right. So stand up for your- 
self. If you don't, no other 
person is going to. Ive seen 
many writers who because the 
immediate check is always so 
necessary, they do not, can- 
not afford, to let it get a- 
way from them. But there's no 
sense, even if you are poor, 
in letting some editor "use" 
you and take advantage of an 
unfortunate situation. A big 
name does not always get the 
breaks or better trestment be 
cause he is a big name. Hes 
learned how to protect & not 
throw himself away. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Universal Copyright Pact 


Thirty-five countries including the United 
States last month signed a universal copy- 
right agreement—the culmination of 5 
years’ work by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) experts. The U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO summarized : 


For the first time, writers, artists, and scientists 
will get the same copyright protection abroad as in 
their own countries. Works will no longer be held 
back from the public for fear of breaking involved 
copyright laws. The treaty applies to all literary, 
scientific, and artistic works, including writings, mu- 
sicals, dramatic and cinematographic works and 
paintings, engravings, and sculpture. 

At present these rights are safeguarded only by 
the Berne Convention of 1886 several inter- 
American conventions which do not cover relations 
between the Western Hemisphere and the rest of the 
world. The agreement must be ratified by the Sen- 
ate before it goes into effect in the United States. 


Foreign Policy Briefs (Oct. ) 
Department or state 


to handle a g1,000 sale, if 
they stumbled on one. They 
are what we call the 10% or 
shoot and hope boys. Their 
technique is to send out too 
much stuff, a lot of it bad 
and unsalable. They don't ex- 
ercise the most difficult & 
least often disciplined skill 
of the good agent: the abil- 
ity to save an editors time 
by saying "No". They do not 
winnow out the chaff. They 
take a chance it may stick. 


Incicentally, we know rep- 
utable agents who do handle 
articles. Or fiction. We're 
always glad to put competent 
writers in touch with then. 
But we, too, can say "No"! 
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NOW WHAT IS STYLE? 





No subject in the entire field of writing 
can touch off more empty and profitless dis 
cussions than that of Style. Almost annual- 
ly at writers' conferences someone brings up 
the question and immediately the non-criti- 
cal critics and would-be writers enjoy a field 
day of hurling generalities at one another, 
or arguing the difference between Hemingway 
and Faulkner, or the relative influences of 
Proust and Gide on young writers. This can 
go on for days until somebody pontificates, 
that "Style is the man," which ends things, 
or, just possibly, brings everyone right back 
to where they started. 


Having been a newspaperman most of my life, 
I have no style, or any adequate knowledge of 
it, in the opinion of most literary critics. 
(But you can just bet your boots if the so- 
called "gentlemen of the press", particular 
ly those who free lance, didn't write their 
stuff reasonably well, they would be invit- 
ed to scram and not come back, but soon.) Be 
cause I am reading a long ms. that requires 
a very definite sense of style, this pretty 
problem plagued me this bright Sunday morn- 
ing as I took my bath. I cogitated upon it, 
and presto, into my relaxed mind came a few 
ideas that may prove helpful. 


First of all, Style is the ability to put 
words down on paper in reasonably clear or- 
der so they will transmit or project a mean- 
ing of some kind. anyone can saw and nail & 
put odd boards together, but this indiscrim 
inating piece work no longer satisfies Billy. 
And it should not satisfy good craftsmen in 
the field of writing. The fundamental basis 
of writing, therefore, is comaunication and 
a rudimentary ear for the flowing sound and 
rhythm of words. Of course newspapermen and 
women know nothing about this since they're 
simply wage slaves charged with getting ex- 
act facts down clearly, and unconfusedly, on 
paper in such a way that they cannot possi- 
bly be misinterpreted. 


Secondly, Style is a feeling of appropri- 
ateness. You don't use slang in telling the 
story of Joseph and Mary and their babe, for 
instance. Or if you do, you use it in a way 
that achieves that most difficult and often 
misused pattern, namely that Time is "time- 
less" and the great universals are true and 
similar in all ages. You begin to build upa 
style and put fat on the skeleton of under- 
lying writing when you gain a sense of def- 
erence and restraint which forbids your us- 
ing certain words at certain times. Newspap 
er people know nothing about this, obvious- 
ly, because in their most creative moments, 
they only write humor and sports stories, & 
such like trivia. 


Third, the style pot begins to simmer on- 
ly when a writer appreciates that in each & 
every article or story he writes there is a 
fugue-like plural melody, which is the sun, 
the contrapuntal counterpoint between those 
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words, thoughts and emotions that represent 
the subject of the piece and the author. In 
other words, the overtones and implications 
that enable an inventive author to write me 
thing and mean something entirely different. 
Ironic writing, tongue-in-cheek writing. Or 
just an expert story-teller writing about a 
group of characters and giving each his day 
in court, even though they are as unlike in 
personalgty as a Mexican hairless pup istoa 
St. Bernard. Now newspapermen are complete- 
ly ignorant of this literary device because 
they deal only in facts and always transcribe 
exactly what their informants say—when they 
can get the latter to talk. And it is acar- 
dinal principle of good newspapering all of 
the textbooks say, never to let one’s person- 
al prejudices color the news. 


again, Style begins to creep into a piece 
of writing when a writer uses technical de- 
vices such as form, repetition, reiteration 
and point of view to sharpen the point that 
he wishes to make. “hen he selects, omits & 
intensifies his material to bring out an ef- 
fect. Or when he chops a story up into sev- 
eral parts and bindsthese together again in 
a@ manner not identical with the chronologi- 
cal flow of time, Or when he uses a peculi- 
ar type of speech in a way that intensifies 
it, and through sheer exaggeration depictsa 
character that would not otherwise be discern- 
able. This is something quite over the heads 
of newspapermen. Except very semi-occasion- 
ally when a be Lardner writes sports fic- 
tion or Paul Ga co does an obvious wartime 
fairy story about a white goose. Or perhaps 
when in reverse a genuine fiction writer, Ed- 
na Ferber, uses a news-peg to tell (and not 
too well because of her understandably stirr 
ed up emotions) the Nativity story, against 
an early ‘iorld War II background. 





Finally, Style is the man, although not in 
the self-consgious, deliberately achieved & 
manufactured manner that most Literary crit- 
ics take for granted, by implication. For a 
writer writes out of the depths of his per- 
sonality with all its strength and defects, 
about the themes, the people and places that 
interest him, disturb him or give him pleas 
ure. He writes in a manner that represents, 
in a kind of cumulative summation, all that 
he has read, learned, admired, picked up in 
often unintentional imitation. It is a skin 
that he is constantly shedding, rebuilding, 
as he matures or merely changes his outlook 
from day to day, and year to year. Some of 
these changes are so microscopic, being per- 
haps simply momentary word habits, that they 
escape the human eye. Cthers are more perm- 
anent, possibly stem from the altering phys 
ical body, as when youth gives way to full- 
grown man- or womanhood. Style is not some- 
thing you can pin down, like a dead butter- 
fly, and dissect critically. It grows, fades 
and occasionally is altered deliberately by 
a facile and imaginative writer, to suit the 
particular ms. or idea the man is working on 
at the time. Most of all it is the vitalitya 
juice within him, the finite and infinite. 





NEVER TAKE "IT" FOR GRANTED! 





One of the things I have learned from the 
I have spent writing and selling, and help- 
ing other writers to sell, is that you must 
never, never take anything for granted. You 
will find the breaks go against you and you 
will be left holding the bag. It is an axi- 
om with me now never to leave any opportun- 
ities for failure. I try to think throughin 
advance and foresee every possible reason a 
rejection may be in the cards. If I can elim 
inate that particular chance, and every one 
anybody can think up, 1 may just perhaps get 
an acceptance. I know it's horrid to be such 
a skeptical Joe, but in this game the other 
guy is playing for keeps, if you are not. So 
you might just as well take every precaution 
because as a matter of fact you won't fore- 
see all the contingencies. No one ever does, 


What do I mean by never assuming that the 
thing you want will come out all right? On- 
ly that to believe the other chap will do a 
naturel thing, is to follow a false assump- 
tion. Here are a few practical examples: a 
seasonal piece should never be counted upon 
as an acceptance just because you dont hear 
from the editor. Cne editor in a hundred is 
kind enough to rush it back and give you an 
opportunity to send it out again. Some ed- 
itors will hold it until they've got a good 
Christmas story, then ship it back at their 
leisure. If you don't heer from an editor m 
a "time value” yarn it msy be because he is 
sick or on a trip. It pays to adopt a help- 
ful interested pose and check with his sec- 
retary. 


Because you have never lost 4 ms. by fire 
or theft or just the misogyny of the United 
States mails, don't count that it will nev- 
er happen to you. Always have a carbon and 
sometimes two! If you know there is a botch- 
ed sentence in your ms. don't assume the e¢ 
itor will discover it. Tell him. Don't assume 
that every fact you read in your research is 
correct. Check it, or be awake to corrobor- 
ative evidence when it comes your way. Dont 
assume that because an editor has rejected, 
and shown little interest in your mss. that 
he will always be hostile. A shot in the dark 
that seems to make sense, often pays off, & 
a wild shot with the eyes closed seldom does, 


Dealing in generalizations when you're try- 
ing to sell a particular ms. to u» particular 
editor, or trying to sell something toa spe 
cific market, is like climbing a mountain by 
taking a looksee at the top, then plunging in 
to the bushes and hewing a straight line re 
gardless of topography. You're likely to bump 
your nose, scratch your hands and tear your 
pants off. Assuming that because youre writ 
ing a novel you will sell it; or that a ms. 
is right, so it must be the editors who are 
wrong; or that because a "critic-agent” has 
"accepted" a ms. for sale, he is really try- 
ing to sell it, well, those are ways to get 
up some morning with an awful head-ache. 


I do not mean by all this that you should 
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be a disillusioned skeptic, a guy with jaun- 
diced eyes, or a chip on each shoulder. No, 
merely that in this game you do not do your 
work the easy way or take chances. Its much 
better to be quietly thorough, to do a lit- 
tle more than the occasion seems to require, 
If an editor has been accepting a lot ofmss 
from you, don't assume that she always will 
and suddenly descend upon her with a novel, 
or a piece that must be used immediately. 


I know a writer who told her editor she'd 
gone dry and was taking a brief holiday, but 
would be back in three months with more ma- 
terial. I know another writer who keeps her 
editors in touch with her plans without ap- 
pearing to. She drops them gay little cards 
hoping they are not working too hard, thank- 
ing them for their interest in her, and re- 
porting six months in advance that she will 
be doing some research in Dutch Curacao. Is 
it any wonder they confide in her that they 
have always wanted a story done against the 
background of nearby Venezuela? 


There is such a thing as over-doing apple 
polishing, forcing yourself on editors. Its 
a good way to insure a rejection. But that's 
really a good illustration of "timing", and 
the two-way relationships that make life in- 
teresting. I read an article the other day, 
which stressed the flare for doing the right 
thing at the right time, or the obvious and 
laughably wrong thing at the right time that 
most comics develop to the nth degree. 


Perhaps this is awareness of the dramatic 
and effective gimmick. I like to think it's 
more nearly a happy gift for combining that 
blended enthusiasm for living with interest 
in other people. You want them to be inter- 
ested in what you are doing, but you have a 
genuine liking for helping them to do their 
job, too. In other words, you try to devel- 
Op a contast by considering the objectives, 
the duties and ambitions of both parties at 
each end of the cord. This is just practical 
instead of completely idealistic & daydream 
ish. There are people who look down upon the 
airy-fairy, who never do anything without a 
calculated "what's-in-it-for-me?" and there 
are people who never think of themselves or 
whether the story they are writing will in- 
terest readers for practical emoticnal rea- 
sons. The middle road, as always, is best. 


All of this really is one reason why some 
time spent in writing for newspapers is not 
wasted. Having to present a set of facts in 
a well organized arrangement, and to be pre 
cise in handling them, is good practice. It 
is curious sometimes how putting two or more 
facts side by side, you discover they "add" 
up to something entirely different from what 
you intended. Journalism, or just ordinary, 
practical writing for your hometown weekly, 
tends to sharpen your ability to think. You 
don't just set down words any old way. You 
are more business-like in your writing, and 
also in your business relations with readers 


and ogi tors. You think ebout the consequence 
anc effect of your ms. or sale beforehand. 
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THIS MCNTH'S NEW BOOKS 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF SCREEN PLaYWRITING. Lew 

s Herman. Wor u shing Co. 20U. is 
book is limited by its author to films made 
solely for the screen and TV. He proves how 
non-interchangeable these are, and that the 
art of both is an ever-expunding one. He is 
a longtime writer himself for radio, movies 
and TV. It is interesting to see howa prac- 
tical theater man has evolved in different, 
but similar language, the seme universal and 
timeless principles so often stressed in R& 
WRITE. A WRITERS' BCCK CLUS Selection. ~~ 











TUE WRITER'S MARKET. Writer's Digest. $3.50 

° eclothbound). A new (June, '52) revi- 
sion that contains a lot of information and 
a good deal of misinformation. (Test a sec- 
tion devoted to writers' magazines for example, 
which is Listed under "Journalism"and can't 
be found in the Table of Contents. There are 
seversl mistakes, one dating back over more 
than three revision dates of this book. Its 
a useful tool, but ome you cannot trust un- 
less you check other sources. a 





A GUIDE TO RADIO-TV WRITING. Campbell, Heath 
ohnson. e lowa ate College Press $5. 


95. Writing for Radio-TV fills only a small 
part of this handbook. a general section is 
followed by one concerning the handling and 
building of news programs; another concern- 
ing entertainment and opinion; and finally, 


one devoted to special, departmentalized or 
service programs. Really a handbook for use 
of teachers and students in college courses 


LYING IN STATE. Stanton Griffiths. Double- 
ay & CO. e’O. A lively, entertaining, not 
very deep or actually very informative, ac- 
count of his years as banker, owner of Bren- 
tano's, an active leader Madison Sq. Garden, 
Paramount Pictures, and finally as our ambes 
sador in Poland, Egypt, argentina & Spain. 


CHRISTIAN JCURNALISM FOR TODAY. 

- Benjamin P. Browne. udson 
Press. $3.90. Here are 41 talks 
given at the 1948-9 & 'S0-1 ses 
sions of the Christian Writers'é 
Editors' Conferences. ey are 
valuable because they come fron 
both many writers and editors, & 
specialists in various fieldsja 
market list, a bibliography and 
an index make this well organiz 
ed book additionally useful. It 
is really a*textbook. A WRITERS 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 








THE TELEVISION PROGRAM. Edward 

ashe udy Bretz. A.A.Wyn. 
94.95. This is a complete book. 
It takes in produstion & direc- 
tion as well as writing. auth- 
ors have a long background of ed- 
ucational and practical profes- 
sional experience. It is illus- 
trated profusely. «a good book to 
give you background & detail. a 


Your Goal? 
WRITERS' BOCK CLUB Selection. 





VERYTHING thct reveals man to 

himself in his highest attainments 
by so much strengthens not only his 
present but his future. The more he 
has to cherish, the more cause he has 
to persevere in securing his world. It 
is a shattering thought that at this 
moment in the world’s history when 
there stretches before society the 
promise of material welfare such as it 
has never known, such opportunity for 
cultural growth as has never come 
before, there should hang over it the 
threat of virtual extinction, the con- 
sciousness that all the painful gains 
and brilliant achievements of human 
kind may not live beyond tomorrow. 
It is a thought which the world can- 
not afford to succor, and which each 
new triumph of the intellect or the 
spirit combats. Every extension of sci- 
ence or literature or art which widens 
the human horizon is so much ammu- 
nition against self-destruction, and 
every institution which backs it is 
fighting the battle of mankind. 


MARKET NEWS AND COMMENT 


The Chekhov Publishing House, Nicholas Wrec- 
en, oo” 4th ave., NY re a firm organized to 
bring reading material to refugee Russians, 
is now one year old. Mr. Wreden, himself an 
emigre, is also editor of z. P. Dutton &Co. 
Chekhov has naturally concentrated on xuss- 
ian authors and books, but is now beginning 
to issue a few English & american books in- 
teresting to its special public. Willa Cath 
er's "My Antonia", for exawple. Under 4 cur- 
Tous custom prevalent in Russie, authors to 
obtain their royalties must present creden- 
tiels in person at the office, and ask that 
the royalties be paid! 





Hawthorn Books, Kenneth S. Giniger, a new 
subsidiary of Prentice-Hall, 70 Sth ave,NYC 
ll, will engage in experimental new techni- 
cal projects in the creation, manufacture & 
distribution and promotion of books. 








The N. E. Tel. & Tel. Co. says tlie "Luxury 
tax on your telephone (is it a "luxury"at a 
warfront?) is only exeeeded by the tobacco tax? 


The last issue of TIDE, the mimeo bulletin 
of the Writers' “orkshop, adult S3usiness Cen- 
ter, loo4 s,ashington St., San Francisco Cal., 
contained some items of interest to writers 
everywhere. (This group meets every Monday, 
Wednesday & Friday, 12 - 3 P.hi. and special 
luncheon Conferences with outside speakers; 
Jan. lUth and February 7th. Visiting writers 
ere always welcome. It's a good group. 


QUaTRAIN DIG&ST, John De Stefano, 409 Home- 
stead ave., Waterbury, Conn., is reportedly 
interested in 4-liners "wrought with crafts 
manship of true poetry". 








The Sacramento Conference on iiriting, prof. 
Irving Mesxee, Sacramento State College, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., is sponsored once 4 year and 
has the backing also of the Secramento branch 
of the California iiriters' Club. 
Big name suthors were smong fea- 
tured speakers this year. If you 
wish to be placed on the mailing 
list, adress as above. 


aoe Loveman, 4 wise and practi- 
cal e@ or of the SaTURDaY REVIEW 
and the BCCK CF Ti ONT Cis 
author of the boxed jucte In the 
center of this page (part of the 
editorial she wrote recently for 
the S.R.) It might well be past- 
ed up on every writer's wall. It 
is a theme HEWRITE has frequent- 
ly emphasized. Miss Loveman puts 
it in enduring words. No writer 
who lives up to the first & last 
sentences, need fear oblivion no 
matter how small or mesgera con- 
tribution he may have been able, 
through the years, to hammer out 
and get published. The first and 
foremost fuctor is that of having 
tried to add sowe little thought to 4 great 
repositcry of human understanding. 
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NEvS FROM HERE AND THERE 





Christian Writers' Institute, 434 So. Wa- 
bash ave., Chicago 5, Ilil., is holdinga 5th 
Annual Christian Writers’ Conference, Janu- 
ery even authors, *chris- 
tian leaders and editors are listed & other 
editor of Christian publications will be in 
attendence to report their needs. a nominal 
registration fee, and a g50 prize award are 
also listed. Address as above. 





CHRISTIAN LIFE, same address, "can use for 
its urc unday School Management Sect. 
how-to-do articles, especially about the new 
tools (tape recorders, sound recorders etc.) 
that makes effective teaching easier. Pre- 
ferred lengths: 500 - 800 words. Pays lé¢ & 
additional for illustration.” 


arizona Deily SUN, Helen Fletcher Collins, 
soc. ed., agstaff, Ari., uses a 4-line bit 
of verse inan illustrated "head" for a page 
of news. It's boxed as "Poday's Verse”. She 
sends a clever souvenir postcard withaclip 
of the poem used to the author. I imagine no 
pseyment is made, but Mrs. Collins' attract- 
ive "head with a hole in it” makes a clever 
spot for quatrains. 


Elinor moos Brown suggests that possibly 
NA Nature assoc., Richard W. west- 
wood, 1214 L6th St., Ne. W., Washington 6, msy 


have been short of S-liners because he used 
2 of her contributions in the Dec. issue. 


writers' Clubs read REWRITE. Clubs in Bos- 
ton, New York, evelan cago, Colorado 
and San Francisco are just «4 few that regu- 
lerly read RE’RITE on subscription. a great 
many magazines and editors, as well as some 
critics, agents and teachers and Libraries, 
also subscribe. It all makes for a rounded, 
well integrated circulation. We welcome the 
support this readership represents, and are 
erateful for the accurate, timely reports so 
many of these loyal friends send in to us. 


A Pederal Trade Commission Hearing Examirn 
er has hanced down an initial decision that 
requires discontinuance of misrepresentetion 
in the sale of pens, pencils, filing cabin- 
ets, etc., by the U. S. Pencil Co., NYC. And 
also this firm must stop representing that: 
"National Credit Service Co. is a bona fide 
collection agency not connected with respon 
dents.” 








A good deal of controversy has been stirr 
ed up by a news release from the Bureau of Bt 
ucation on Fair Trade, which is merely an in 
strumen ose business organizations de 
siring the right to maintain (fix) prices in 
retail trade. The Bureau attacked viciously 
the FTC's inquiry as to whether the Eastman 
Kodak Co. is violating the new McGuire act. 
This act enables a manufacturer (a publish- 
er, for instance) to set a price and require 
book jobbers and book stores to'maintain it. 
But the Kastman Kodak Co. manufactures, and 
is also s own products. 
this arrangement it could conceivably force 
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KNOW WHAT TARGET YOU MUST HIT 





In connection with selling articles to the 
women's magazines there is a distinction we 
notice many writers fail to make. Some mag- 
azines appear to place their emphasis on the 
job of enterteining women, while many other 
magazines are strictly "service" books. Ac- 
tually, practically all publications & seo- 
tions devoted to the women readers are try- 
ing to render service, but some of them al- 
so throw in entertainment to balance against 
too heavy a diet of advs. and practical how- 
to-do-it stuff. 


a skilfully selling writer studies a mar- 
ket for this distinction. I know writers in 
this field who just make out a list, start- 
ing at the top and working down. This isn't 
a very efficient method, because it insures 
several automatic rejections. More sophisti- 
cated authors are aware of the distinction. 
Therefore, they shape their material to fall 
into one or the other of the two major clase 
ifications. and remember, entertainment does 
not necessarily mean fiction only. Many ed- 
itors seek to sharpen the woman reader's mind 
with discriminating or challenging articles 
pertaining to the broader field of human re 
lations, culture, personal maturity, etc. A 
number of these articles treated less signif 
icantly, might fall into service slots. But 
the best of them are stand-outs, and so are 
used for lead pieces. They deal with a uni- 
versal theme, the world as it is today, and 
the slant toward women readers is only par- 
tially apparent. 


One result of the increasing trend toward 
"service" treatment in the women's magazines 
has been a tendency to departmentalize. On- 
ly the big slicks used to have specializing 
editors, who act as experts on individual & 
personal subjects. But now many of the small 
magazines have editors whose pictures & by- 
lines are familiar each month to the readers 
This makes for authority and reader trust.It 
also means that much of the service materi- 
al is staff written, or contributed by reg- 
ular free lance writers the editor has con- 
fidence in. And, of course, lurking quietly 
behind the scenes are the great fashion and 
cosmetics, food and drug, and entertainment, 
travel, sports and other industries. An ed- 
itor thus becomes a sampler, who attends the 
industry-wide shows and exhibits, who resds 
the hand-outs, who in the larger magazines, 
has her own testing staff. Being on the in- 
side, she can write far more authoritative- 
ly then most free lances. Her popularity de 
pends on her ability to see through the ad- 
vertising and soft soap of the public rela- 
tions experts, who try to sell her a billof 
goods. 


A major problem of the free lance, then, is 
to sort out entertainment, service material 
and departmental protocol. It does no good, 
naturally, to try to sell stuff within pre- 
scribed limits. Yet there is much that does 
not which the free lance has a 
righ if she is smart & skilled. 


‘et covered, 
to handle; 





REWRITE 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 


Here are the acceptances reported or seen 
by us during the past month: 





Stanley M. Kenne 
Articles: RURAL NEW YORKER, NEW ENGLAND 


HOMESTEaD, 
ARY, PART: 


‘ Ss 
(Canada). 
Story: ROSARY. 
Poems: FRANCISCAN MESSAGE, ROSARY. 


« O e >» ag 


, REVIEW 


ee ee 











Rebecca Phillips 
Articles: Deora FARMER, FAMILY HERALD, 


CAPPER'S FARMER. 


Kathr Wilson 
Filter: Detroit FREE PRESS. 
Elinor Henry Brown 
Poems: NATURE Arizona Dseily SUN, Denver 


POST. 














Dorothy D. Holman 
Short Feature: 





RURa. NEW YORKER. 





Ethel F. Blaisdell 
Article: 
TV Sketch: 





HERITAGE. 


rovidence, R. I.) 


Kath Wilson (More) 
ulz article: Fawcett Publications. 





A small, but pretty good list for Christ- 
mas time. Send in your notes. Remember they 
help you and other writers to guage what ed- 
itors are buying. 





(Cont'd from Page 10) 
all retailers to maintain a fixed price. 





The point is that the FTC is a quasi-judi- 
cial gov't. agency. Sg, stating that the FTC 
is prejudiced in the matter of price eantrol 
before the FTC hands down its decision,would 
be a clear case of contempt 4f it involvede 
state or federal court. No newspaper in the 
land would dare to editorialize in this mm 
ner about a court (judge's) decision in ad- 
vance of its being handed down. Comnaission- 
er Stephen J. spinesrne an able member of the 

» observe s stinction and advised, 
In a letter, the Bureau that by seeking let- 
ters to congressmen from the public to influ 
ence the FTC's decision, it was flouting the 
spirit of our democratic government. 


You may agree that industry should possess 
the right to prevent fair prices being cut. 
You may believe that industry should not he 
in a position to rig prices and keep compe- 
tition stifled. You may not agree that gov- 
ernment agencies should possess the identi- 
cal right of a court to judge certain matt- 
ers. But the fact remains that the FTC is a 
governnent agency charged by Congress witha 
duty of protecting the public's interests.. 
It is interesting to note that the READERS' 
DIGEST supported the FTC's position as staal 
by Mir. Spingarn. REWRITE reports this matt- 
er as an exercise in straight thinking. 





MARKETS, NEWS, AND COMMIT 


FARM JOURNAL, Washington Sq., Phila., 5, Pa. 
Uses one poem about 5 letters from Farm Wo- 
men each month. Pays $25 for letter recelv- 
Ing most reader votes; others, $5. 








Slick Tricks, as above, pays $5 for every 
item used. Uses half-dozen or so. Sometimes 
the column has a seasonal turn. Christmas. 


New York State Playwriting Contest. Sach 
year the New York State Plays Project, Pro- 
fessor A. M. Drummond, Ithaca, N. Y., gives 
$100 for the best play (original one act) & 
this year 2 honorable mentions of $25 each. 
The plays must be suitable for production by 
farm organizations and are done by amateurs 
from such groups at the N. Y. State Pair. a 
further incentive is that the american agri- 
culturist Play Service, Box 567, Ithaca, N. 
Y., rrequently adds one or more of the plays 
to its list, which it sells for 35/¢ each If 
you wish further details, I suggest you ad- 
dress AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, as above, en- 
closing 4 self-addressed, stumped envelop & 
refer to the article published in the Nov. 1 
issue. Also mention seeing this note on it in 
REWRITE. Begin now for next year! 


Grinnell College Radio Players, Herbert 
Prescott, Urinnett; Yowa, are buying: "oOff- 
the-beaten path, original (no adaptations), 
15-minute radio scripts with intelligently” 
patriotic motifs. Miss. should be in standard 
radio form, but may be in prose or poetry. 





This project is made possible by a grant- 
in-aid from the Nat. association of Educ. Raé 
io Broadcasters, Fund for Adult Bducation.. 

O mss. W @ paid tor on acceptance, and 
at a rate of $100 apiece. This is nota con- 
test; mss. will be read at once. "While the 
supply lasts, a sample of the type of script 
most likely to be accepted will be furnish- 
ed any writer sending a stemped (9/7), self- 
addressed envelop.” These players have pro- 
duced nearly 50 original plays that are now 
published in book form under the editorship 
of Mr. Prescott. 


Proof, Inc., Elva Meline, Box 190, North 
Hollywood, Cal., announces it is resuming a 
magazine that has been badly missed. GALLEY 
(Vol. IV, No. 1, the 4th directory of domes 
tic and foreign little magazines, will come 
out on a querterly basis, beginning in Jan- 


uary, 1953. 75¢ per copy, $2.50 a year. Tt 


accepts advertising.) Good to have it back. 


American Poetry League. Lest call for new 
members. These are invited to join in Janu- 
ary and July. Elva and I will be glad to do 
the honors for members of the WCS Family or 
others whose published work speaks for then. 
Membership fee nominal. an excellent prize- 
contest closes in June. Mary ©'Connor, pres. 


Marie L. B. & Clarence (. Adams have been 
clerks of the judges since 1944! We commend 
them for such public service and hope theyll 


be elected permanent corres. secretaries. 








REWRITE 


"HOW LONG, OH, LORD, HOW LONG?" 





One of the most often repeated questions, 
that we receive directly or indirectly each 
day, is *How long should I wait for a reply 
to a ms. sent to ---7" There isno fixed & en- 
tirely satisfactory answer to that question 
any more than there is to the conjecture as 
to whether a new acquaintance will turn out 
to be "nice" or a "stinker". Time will tell. 


The first answer is that if you have been 
careful to study a market list before send- 
ing out a ms., you should have a rough idea 
of the time you might reasonably expect you 
would have to wait. It is true that in some 
of the writers' magazines the market notes, 
supposed to be based on accurate information 
from the editors, ere really low grade fic- 
tion thet is published and republished. and 
even when coming direct from an editor they 
may be more a hope than a promise. 


Nevertheless, that gives you something to 
go on. And if you keep records of how vari- 
ous editors handle your mss., you Can grad- 
ually build up an extensive list of experi- 
ense tables, so that you will know accurate 
ly what you can expect from any one market. 
You can further supplement this by collect- 
ing more information from your friends, and 
those who go to writers' clubs, conferences 
and so on. It has always seemed to me data, 
that I have collected at such gatherings is 
one of the principal reasons why attendence 
at them is very valuable. Especially as you 
can deduct from your professional income an 
item of expense represented by club dues amd 
the cost of attending a conference. (Not a 
summer school course. ) 


I have also often wondered why more clubs 
do not adopt a systematic plan for collect- 
ing market information and exchange of data. 
A group of writers can cover so much great- 
er ground than one individual. That is why 
we here at WCS House established the Central 
Ms. Markets File, and encourage writers ev- 
erywhere to contribute any items they gath- 
er. I know of ea number of round robins that 
have similar activities. Some of these send 
us information and we do the same for them. 





Now supposing that you have 4 ms. out and 
you get no response. How long should an ay- 
erage wait be? Well, there is no average in 
this business. First, because it varies ac- 
cording to the seasons or special situations 
that may develop in the office of a partic- 
ular magazine. Illness, special projects or 
special interest in a ms., all of these may 
hold up the decision. a ms. is usually read 
soon after it is received. But the editorin 
charge of a special department may be scout 
ing on the West Coast, or the ms. might not 
fit into an already set up schedule. There 
may be adjustments of several types. Only 
last night I read a ms. slanted towards one 
magazine. I picked up the latest copy which 
we receive on exchange. There was an ident- 
ioal article on the same general subject. I 
realized that an editor receiving the ms. I 
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had been reading, would remember he'd had a 
similar one in a month or two back. There- 
fore, he would either have to return the ms, 
or hold it several months. He might not get 


the time because of office detail, to write 
the author. 


The point is that with the big magazines, 
generally speaking, you do not need to wor- 
ry. Because of the tremendous volume of mss. 
handled, they may hold a ms. two or even in 
rare cases, three months. But it will be re 
turned. Unless the address was incorrect. a 
writer should alweys be careful to check on 
this. The Post Office does not give direct- 
ory service now the way it used to. and if 
a writer depends upon a market list that is 
three, five or more years old, he may not be 
aware of important changes. There have been 
many of these in the New York area in recent 
months and years. Big new buildings, higher 
costs, and new ownerships have caused read- 
justments. 


Small and new magazines bear watching. It 
is cegrettable that so many inexperienced or 
beginning writers lay so much hope on brand 
new, unseasoned markets. Many of these have 
proved for the past 25 years to be "fly-by- 
night" or trial balloon projects. The great 
bulk of complaints we receive fall into one 
or another of these categories. There isn't 
much we can do when the post office replies 
to inquiries; "moved—left no address". Be- 
ing in on the ground floor does not pay, if 
you lose control of one or more mss. 


The way to check up on a ms. is to send a 
respectful letter asking if the ms. has not 
been received. Enclose a postcard or return 
carbon of the letter with a space for edit- 
oriel readers to check with a cross whether 
the ms. has been received. This will usual- 
ly get a brief report. If this does not get 
an answer, and the ms. has been held for at 
least three or four months, you might write 
to the writers' magazine where you saw this 
magazine listed and request that they inves- 
tigate why the magazine does not live up to 
the policy declared in that particular writ- 
ers' magazine. Some of the writers' period- 
icals will evade this responsibility, others 
will not. Usually, a letter from a writer's 
magazine will get action and sometimes an a- 
pology. 


If this does not get results, you can al- 
ways write a sharper letter to the editor & 
tell him that you have asked courteously on 
several occasions for a report. Failing this 


time, you plan to consult the Authors! Lea 
or the National Writers' Club, the Post oF 


fice author es an e Better Business Sur 
eaus. This will usually get action, and may 
finish your relations with this magazine. A 
lot of writers hesitate to do this, for the 
reason they fear 4 ms. that otherwise might 
be accepted, will be sent back. But how can 
you expect to do business with stinkers? It 
seems to me the best wayistofind the editors 
who are interested ani fair dealing. Then it is 
up to you to write what they want. 











REWRITE 


A CHANGE OF POLICY 





Anent our suggestion to the management of 
WBZ Boston, that it give credit to all writ- 
ers of poems read over the air, here is the 
letter received from Carl de Suze in reply to 
ours thanking him for his change of policy. 





"I would like to explain, that the reason 
we never used by-lines in the past was that 
it was felt the introduction of anything oth 
er than the thought expressed by a reading, 
interfered with the mood of the Inspiration 
Point. 


"Since we are naturally anxious to credit 
our contributors, especially if the mention 
will help them in any future work, the polt 
cy has been changed. as you may suspect, | 
read a good many of the poems I write myself, 
end where you do not hear credit given I am 
in many cases the author. 


"Perhaps you would not mind passing along 
the word that I would be very glad to look at 


anything any of your readers may care to sub- 
mit." 


This is, of course, for the Suzie-Q Show, 
Carl de Suze, WBZ Boston, 1170 Soldiers Field 
Road, Boston 34, Mass. There is no pay, and 
since Mr. de Suze works around the clock as 
do most radio mc.s, his correspondence, no 
doubt, must be brief or not at all. Program 
is, however, broadcast in both Boston area, 
and Springfield, Mass. 


For Mr. de Suze's benefit as well as oth- 
er poets, we believe credit should slwaysbe 
given, for it is the poet's trade mark. And 
of course whenever a poem, article or story 
has appeared previously in print, credit to 
the original publisher should be given. The 
newspapers, as well as radio stations, some 
times are negligent in this regard. 


We urge writers always to cooperate & aid 
their publishers in pressing for this double 
recognition. It is in your interest and ed- 
itors or radio management are usually willing 
to cooperate, if enough writers call such a 
policy politely to their attention, and ex- 
plein why it helps everyone all sround. One 
reason why REWRITE stands so solidly for by 
lines is that In a long experience ine wide 
newspaper and magazine free lance field, as 
well as actual staff work, I have found the 
reader values signed materisl much more than 
anonymous writing. He knows whom he can put 
the blame on, and paradoxically whom he can 
trust. It is human nature to weigh any know- 
ledge thatwe acquire by the authority and a- 
mount of integrity which seems to rest upon 
it. We learn by experience, and by-lines aid 
us to pick and choose the writers we know by 
experience stand for what we believe in. As 
simple as "grace labelling” in canned goods 
or other food products. More anc more we a- 
void poisoning our stomschs. But howmuch more 
more important, while retaining the inquir- 
ing and adventurous mind, not to poison it! 
The good writer wants to accept his rightful 


responsibility. To be judged not alone on a 
single piece of work, but also on the cumu- 
lative reputation he develops through them 
turing expression of himself and what heand 
his writing, stands for. 


A friend of ours expressed this point re- 
cently very well. "At the ripe old ageof 41 
I am becoming increasingly aware that timeis 
too precious to be spent with any but those 
"good people', however and wherever discov- 
ered. But I so rarely stop to analyze why 1 
live the way I do, that sometimes Im brought 
up quite short.” 


Too many writers and editors value by-lines 
and the momentary pause to catch a perspec- 
tive on why they write and edit as they do, 
too casually. Yet Jesus of Nazareth, perhaps 
the greatest creative thinker who ever liv- 
ed, had learned long before he was thirty & 
finished with life on this earth, the abso- 
lute necessity of meditation. By-lines may 
not prevent us from changing our lives com- 
pletely from the whirlpool of activity, but 
they do encourage readers and writers slike 
to snatch a quick look, however brief, at a 
standard of production that is not entirely 
the fruit of the immediate moment. and they 
are one forthright blow against the fearful 
anonymity of our streamlined, assembly-line 
culture which more and more views individu- 
ality and hand craftsmanship as some archa- 
ic work of the devil. 


PORBTRY, Karl Shapiro, 232 Bast Erie St.., 
Chicago 11, Ill., had an article in the Dea 
issue about THIS IS POBTRY, Cid Corman, sex, 
70 Brookline aAve., Boston 15, Mass. This is 
a noncommercial sustaining program given on 





Sat. evenings at 7:30 P.M. (1510 kc.) It'e 
been on the air for nearly 3 years, and has 
apparently built up an enviable reputation. 
Mr. Corman has read and discussed good poet- 
ry, and has had many distinguished poets on 
the program ss guests. 


Dufour Editions, albert Saifer, 3327 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa., is announced as 
a “new imprint with a purpose” by the "pub- 
lishers of ‘apollo Editions’, paper-bound,a 
series of scholarly books at popular prices. 
The first book in the new series is 'The Dis 
inherited Mind' by Prof. Erich Heller, whois 
editing a series on European literature and 
thought for Yale University Press.” This is 


obviously not an open market. We list it for 
the record as news, 











Harold M. Lambert Studios, 2801 Cheltenhan 
ave., Phila., 19, Pa., sent us a catalog of 
stock shots. It apparently specislizes in a 
collection for “advertising and editorial” use 
—and claims to offer "custom” photography, 
at "ready made” prices. A writer would need 
to check the exclusive availibility of such 
prints, we would think, before submitting to 
editors of national circulation magazines... 





Many editors, though willing to have their 
pictures reprinted after publication, insist 
quite properly on exclusive first use. 





REWRITE 


"ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS" 





What do you do when a piece written by you 
gets all balled up by the compositor? Do you 
fly into a rage, write a scurrilous letter? 
Or do you study the mistakes to see who was 
to blame? If it was the printer, there's not 
much you can do. That's a private matter be 
tween the editor or publisher and the indi- 
vidual man responsible. In general, printers 
being protected by their unions are a pret- 
ty independent lot. You can't get far. 


If it was a case of bad cutting or possi- 
bly proof reading, the editor feels just as 
badly as you do. Perhaps he has already got 
an ear-burning from his publisher. Few ed- 
itors like to apologize in print. There is 
not much that can be done except to reprint 
the whole piece. ’They usually consider that 
the best way to get past bad days is to for- 
get them and try to do better next time. 


There is the matter of the author's repu- 
tation. His by-line is his trademark, & the 
total effect of its use is cumulative. Pro- 
fessionally, it hurts a writer to have mis 
takes occur that the reader will think he's 
responsible for. Therefore, a writer should 
always protect his reputation and not allow 
readers to think he writes shoddy stuff. But 
you can scream in six languages and—lose a 
market forever. Or you can write a polite & 
gentlemanly letter to the editor explaining 
how you think the pieing up hurt you & per- 
haps suggesting that a brief note absolving 
you in the next or a latter issue, would be 
appreciated. The editor will like you. 


A&A WORD ABOUT THE WCS LIBRARY 


The WCS librery is in the true sense ofthe 
word a pu Gc service. We cherge only $2.00 
per year, plus postage both ways, and fines 
of 25¢ per month after the first month, al- 
lowing time for delivery each wey. All the 
books we review in REWRITE or have reviewed 
over the years, are available. Increasingly 
there ere genere] trade books available, as 
well as the books on writing. We are always 
@lad to suggest books along a special line. 





Many writers use the Tibrary es a testing 
service prior to buying books through WRIT- 
ERS' BOOK CIUB, where they earn e Book Div- 
Tdend for each 6 books purchased. This rep- 


resents @ substantial saving. 


Mystery Writers of America, Inc., 228 West 
2ath St., ye [l. This fs a new address. 


Little, Brown & Co., Howard Cady, 34 Bea- 
con 5t., Boston 6, Mass. Howard Cady previ- 
ously was a Doubleday editor. He Opened and 
developed their West Coast office. We found 
him friendly and cooperative one summer, at 


the Univ. of N. H. Summer Conference. 


Mary Lou Mueller, Doubleday & Co., Phelan 
Blig., sen Francisco, Cal., is now managing 
this office. John Geoghegan is the firms rep 
resentative for No. Cal. & the Northwest. 








KNOW WHERE YOU STAND CN PHOTOS 





The illustrated article or feature is al- 
ways a nice feather in any free lances cap. 
But the matter of supplying pictures repre- 
sents a head-ache very often. The free lance 
needs to watch out lest he wind up losing a 
good hunk of the money he makes from having 
to supply pictures at a loss. Most commerct 
al photographers today demand at least g5 a 
picture, and more if they go out on a loca- 
tion. Few magazines, except the big ones, I 
believe, pay that much. Particularly in the 
case of smaller magazines, the writer easi- 
ly can be caught in a squeeze. 


It can readily be seen that a free lance, 
if he is going to make writing a full time, 
or serious part-time job, can readily prof- 
it by being able to handle a press camera. I 
know many feature writers who work out some 
kind of a deal with a former newspaper can- 
eraman, who has retired, or gone into "com- 
mercial" photography. A few big circulation 
magazines have their own cameramen, or regu- 
larly have representatives in certain areas 
who work on special rates. 


In trade writing the pay for pix is often 
low, as is also the rate for writing. These 
editors expect you to range over your field 
and think of them. You thus charge the cost 
of research to several stories. I did a sto- 
ry when I was young for a big business pap- 
er concern. I had no expense. They were de- 
lighted and asked me to pick up another sto- 
ry in New Haven. I made a special trip, took 
the best part of a day, and sent in my full 
expense account. They hit the ceiling. How- 
ever, they paid me since it was their fault 
and urged me to do other yarns, but combine 
them with other jobs. 


The problem of pictures that the writeris 
able to get free, naturally arises. First, 
the writer has a responsibility to his mag- 
azine to get reasonably fresh pictures. Few 
editors demand exclusive shots on a broad & 
general feature. Naturally, they don't like 
picture postcard shots, unless these have a 
historical or special value, and have not a 
heavy sales record in the magazine's terri- 
tory. Neither do they like prints that have 
appeared on calendars or the front cover of 
a rival magazine. 


But if the pictures are editorially prac- 
tical, it is usually none of the magazine's 
"biz" 4f you got them free. The writer found 
them and has been to some expense to get an 
o. k. If a big corporation insists on a by- 
line, naturally your editor knows you got a 
print free on condition you persuade him to 
run the credit line. But some big firms are 
glad to let you get the goodwill and publi- 
city of a picture in their area. and in the 
same way, the editors of the better period- 
icals realize it is good business to let an 
author fatten his check a bit by making the 


extra amount on his pictures. The one thing 
you need to be certain about, is to get your 
signals streightall around. So everyone agrees. 








REWRITE 


4 "BEGINNER" LOOKS AT MARKETS 





Here is a paragraph about markets that we 
received recently: 


"I am interested, naturally, in beginners’ 
markets. I regret that some Sunday School ed 
itors do not list their rates of payment. I 
think that is a bit unfair to the prospecte 
ive contributor. 


"Perhaps I am committing a breach of eti- 
quette, but in contributing to those publi- 
cations, I have sent along a letter stating 
that as my market List does not state their 
rate, I shall be glad to have further data, 
should my story prove available. It seems to 
me that is only business-like. In my rela- 
tions so far I have found that as a general 
rule actual pay is decidedly higher than the 
rate listed in my market list." 


Our comment. Nany beginning, and more ex- 
perienced writers, too, set great store by a 
published rate of payment. We think they're 
foolish. Many of the market reports most of 
the writers' magazines publish are fiction- 
al anyway. Few are based rigidly, ss are our 
reports in REWRITE, on actual letters writ- 
ten to us or our readers. 


But even if this were not so, most of the 
rates and payments included in these reports 
are very low minimum rates. Most of the ed- 
itors, not all, pay higher rates for compe- 
tent work actually in hand. and some of the 
editors "boost" their regular contributors at 
specified intervals, or after so many sales 
have been recorded. Some of the S. S. maga- 
zines are distributed at very low subscrip- 
tion rates, and of ccurse they carrv no ad- 
vertising. So, they feel they cannot pay at 
usual rates. But even these find ways to re 
ward regular contributors. They give them a 
number of assignments, suggest that they do 
serials, etc., to stretch their "strings". 


Editorsrestrain themselves from reporting 
in public their usual rates for very under- 
standable reasons. If they had a high mini- 
mum, they would have to pay it for "shoddy" 
work, or tie up their time in long, contro- 
versial arguments, apd correspondence, I can 
tell you that you have no idea what grasping 
stinkers some amateurish writers are. They 
believe they should be paid top rates for a 
lot of drivel that even an editorial pencil 
cannot make anything decent out of. and, of 
course, they are the ones that haggle most, 
in advance, over secondary and reprint, syn- 
dicate, and other rights. They know all the 
details of the business of writing and none 
of the technique or craftsmanship. (In the 
same light, I know plenty of editors able & 
willing to get all the copy they can for as 
little as they can.) 


We think this writer's request for datais 
a reasonable one, and I am sure that as ed- 
itors get to know her and like her work, they 
will tell her how they pay for competent, in- 
telligent and well edited copy. Though I be- 


lieve some of them will abjure her to secre 
cy regarding their higher rates, as they've 
done to us on REWRITE many times. 


What does this all add up to? Merely that 
writers are wise to seek out and remember a 
friendly editor rather than a high pay rate. 
If the rates are high, you can bet that the 
requirements are high, too, and that begin- 
ners will get short shrift so far as rejec- 
tions are concerned. and beware of the edit- 
or who offers blandishments to every writer 
in the writers' magazines, and then pays #¢ 
a word instead of one; or slashes your copy 
and then pays on the reduced wordage. (r is 
glad to pay you l¢ per word—after holding, 
"storing" is a better word, a ms. for three 
years. Yes, vewsre of that sinister phrase: 
"pays on publication”. The beginning writer 
is wise, who struggles a little harder, and 
shoots first at the "pay on acc." editors & 
only uses the "pay on Pub." editors for his 
rejects. It's not what they pay, but how they 
pay, and what kind of a character they are, 
that makes an editor have a high rate of— 
credit on most writers' books. REWRITE tries 
to bring you the moral and ethical rating of 
editors and their publications more than the 
pay rate. If the first two are high the last 
will take care of itself. 


& SPORTS BOCK PUBLISHER EXPANDS 





A. S. Barnes & Co.,John Lowell Pratt, 232 
Medison Ave., 6, hae added Robert Smith 
and Mary Breen Lawson as assoc, 6ditors. hit. 
Smith: président of Wagazine Institute & the 
author of several sports novels. Miss Lawson 
was long an editor for the National Recrea- 
tion association. The new e ors W elp 
with the firm's expanding program, and also 
the 2 awards of $2,500 each (annually), one 
for a sports novel, the other for a general 
work of non-fiction. 


Science-Fiction Continues to Grow. Straw 
in tne win s a oubleday & Uo. testing 
the possible profit in a Science-Fiction bock 
club, ran advs. in the Chi. TRIBUNE, ARGOSY, 
ASTOUNDING SCIMNCE-FICTYON, e Double 
action Group of magazines. Selections woula 
be Tor the present jl books published by Si- 
mon & Schuster, Gnome Press and, naturally, 
Doubleday & Co. 








“estern Printing & ST Co., Knox 
Burger, ve., NYG 1U, 1s ning upa 
serics of 25¢ & 35¢ paper-covered originals 
(fiction) for Dell Se aus Co. They will 
be released nex all. ’ words and up. 

Mr. Burger says 
he does not desire 
the usual hot ro- 
mance that verges 
on what he terms, 
"semi-pornography" 
that he says is a 
drug on the marist. 


Authors will be paid a roy- 
alty, on 25-cent titles, of 1 cent a copy up 
to 150,000 copies, and 12 cents thereafter; 
and on 35-cent titles, a royalty of 1.4 cents 
each on the first 150,000 copies, and 2.1 
cents thereafter. Since Dell will probably 
issue no fewer than 250,000 copies of each 
title, this will mean a minimum advance 
payment to the author of $3,000, part of it 
payable upon presentation of a satisfactory 
outline and some chapters, the rest upon 
delivery of an acceptable manuscript. 


Reprinted fron—— 
PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY. 








REWRITE 


WHERE DO IDEAS COME FROM? 





Every free lance writer has wondered fre- 
quently where the other fellow gets his big 
ideas, particularly the name writers, those 
chaps whose by-lines adorn the articles the 
big slicks use. Well, it is a truism, natur- 
ally, that ideas generate ideas. Also that a 
writer must dig, dig, and dig some more for 
any breaks he may dream will come to him. 


But these superficial generalities do not 
*xplain where ideas come from. In this ar- 
sicle I would like to point up a few of the 
sources. To begin with, and to use one more 
generality, a writer has to be alert to the 
ideas that are lying all around him. He a- 
lone can see them and work them up in a pe- 
culiarly ‘adividual manner that bears his om 
trade mark and style. A critic, or teacher's 
genius, can only show a writer how to build 
up the potential when it is already there in 
latent form on the ms. page. No one can sup- 
ply the actual ideas without taking over the 
whole creative process. 


To paraphrase Somerset Meugham, ideas are 
never lying around on e beach, waiting to 
be picked up, no matter how obvious they may 
appear after you have spotted them. Every- 
one has kicked himself when he opens «4 mag- 
azine and sees a story that he could easily 
have written. One of the facts you have in- 
evitably to become reconciled to is that you 
cen't write all the stories. You have to be 
generous and leave some for the other chap. 
But there are definite places to look for a 
good idea. 


One of the best is in the Readers' Guide, 
available at most libraries, where you take 
a look-see at who has written ebout various 
subjects you are interested in. Usually, you 
develop more ideas by leafing through sucha 
compendium of miscellaneous ideas in alphe- 
betical order. Another idea is to associate 
with people who are doing things. A featuzte 
writer of my acquaintance was once assigned 
to do a story at Harvard University He went 
back afterwards and nosed around. Some time 
later, he remarked that there were features 
enough lying around the Yard to keep a good 
writer busy for the rest of his life. 





If you keep clippings or notes or oddsand 
ends, sooner or later you will have a vari- 
ety of articles. The other day at lunch El- 
va and I were talking about a little Christ- 
mas poem I had saved to read at the party of 
our locel Grange. Elva remarked that she had 
some more Christmas poems. I said, "You may 
have an article there." ‘ihat I meant was she 


A RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 


probably had several, depending on the mag- 
azines she might angle a discussion of this 
material at. 


Bulletins, house organs, news releases or 
other forms of informational material often 
supply that initial springboard from which, 
if we are looking for a free ride, everyone 
sooner or later takes a dive. This morning, 
I was glancing through the December issue of 
the News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. There IT saw 6 fascinat- 

ng article abou ow the Harvard Universi- 
ty Summer School trained 75 young Italians, 
ec clans and industrial laborers to speak 
English so they could study american factory 
methods. a Mutual Security Project. Unusual 
techniques w m strips, recorders, etc. 
made it seem like a swell "one world” story 
for a number of magazines. I could see it al- 
so being used in Sunday School, educational 
and other professional magazines. Several of 
the incidents narrated rather anecdotally I 
filed for fiction springboards. 





One of the reasons why I constantly urge, 
exhort and plead with writers to read maga- 
zines they some day hope to hit, is that it 
is an education. Several years ago I clipp- 
ed a number of articles about a common spe- 
cies of bird. Sometime this winter I expect 
to use these repositories of factual infor- 
mation, plus some original research, as the 
basis for a report for our Grange Conserva- 
tion Committee. It would be very easy to do 
an article of my own for several magazines. 


Cne of the tricks in thus gathering mater 
ial is to keep your eye open for repetition 
in the use of material. "Ideas generate cth- 
er ideas.” One bit of information may not be 
enough to light a fire under you. Especial- 
ly if the handling is dull and unimaginative 
But as you watch the idea grow, see it in re 
lation to several users or separate events, 
you begin to project the common pattern and 
to pull several crumbs together in your mind 
and make them add up to something. Therefore, 
one of the sources of idess is your own sub- 
conscious, in which you have stored up menm- 
ories, lively pictures or a host of ideas & 
fanciful scenes. It should be instinctive &@ 
automatic for you, when listening or reading, 
for your mind to go off at tangents & dredge 
up similar or dissimilar ideas, and to seex 
to pull them all together in a central pat- 
tern. Somstimes this is disconcerting & ev- 
en objectionable to members of your familvwhc 
desire your undivided attention. But its the 
way a writer's mind works, and shoulc work. 


To sum up, ideas are everywhere. The dif- 


ference between a 





The synthetic is 
seldom successful 
in literature, or 


will find some of 
the characterist- 


ices of a writer in love, his tears, his glorious laughter, and his triumphant faith in the dignity of man.” 
by Prof. Edgar vvunnson,. 


this picture. "Charles Dickens” 





“More than eighty years have passed since Charles Dickens died. 
any other art. You His passionate heart has long crumbled to dust. But the world he created shines 
with undying life, and the hearts of men still vibrate to his indignant anger, his GUOtE 


small idea & slick 
ideas is bigness, 
universality. 


Clifton Fadiman 
our box in 
the 300k-of-thewMonth 
Club News for De- 


cember. 








